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hopeless. Whether we have as yet truly ascertained the 
meaning of it all is another question. All I claim is that we 
are on the right lines if we cling to the great watchwords of 
our own time, — Evolution, Progress, Organic Order. Man's 
thoughts on these will be the soil from which the inner life 
will in future spring, or, to revert to my former simile, the 
support round which our deepest emotions will twine them- 
selves. That inner life, these emotions, will be much the 
samq as they have been in all ages. They have been the most 
powerful creative force in human life in the past. They will 
continue to be so in the future. " From that mystic region 
and from that alone," says Carlyle in a similar connection 
in the essay I have just quoted, " all wonders, all poesies 
and religious and social systems, have proceeded : the like 
wonders and greater and higher lie slumbering there." 

J. H. Muirhead. 



MORAL THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

In the first number of this journal four writers touch upon 
the same question, — the relation of moral theory to moral 
practice. Professor Sidgwick touches it incidentally in raising 
the query whether what is wanted is not moral insight as 
much as reinforcement of moral motives ; Mr. Adler touches 
it in discussing the relation of the organization and work of 
ethical societies to ethical theory ; Mr. Bosanquet has one of 
its aspects for his subject in discussing the functions of such 
societies in promulgating moral ideas ; and, finally, Mr. Salter 
is led to conceive that a great service to moral philosophy has 
been the fact that it has separated the "ought" from judg- 
ment as to what is, and thus kept open a region beyond 
science. 

If any one of these writers had happened to find it within 
his scope directly to discuss the question of the relation of 
moral theory and practice, it is not likely that this article 
would ever have been written, but finding the subject touched 
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upon, without direct analysis, in so many ways, I was led to 
attempt to clear up my own ideas. The very presence of 
four such articles seems to indicate that the question is in the 
air, and that, therefore, any moderately rational effort to clear 
it up for one's self may not be without interest. If Mr. Adler 
and Mr. Salter seem to be made the objects of my remarks in 
this clearing-up process, I hope it will not be attributed to a 
polemic spirit. Rather than seek some more impersonal, and 
therefore more remote, form of statement, it seems good to let 
the tensions discharge as they first arose ; and it is through 
these articles of my friends that they arose. 

It seems to me that I can detect in much of current ethical 
discussion a lurking idea that moral conduct is something 
other than, or over and above, conduct itself, — understanding 
by conduct distinctively human action,' that based upon and 
realizing ideas. Because the notion lurks it is difficult to dis- 
lodge, — all the more when the lurking is so evanescent that 
one feels, in attacking it, as if the holder of its fortress might 
himself disown its presence. But there is an ally of this idea 
which is not indeed marshalled in open array upon the battle- 
field, but about whose presence there can be no doubt, — the 
idea that moral theory is something other than, or something 
• beyond, an analysis of conduct, — the idea that it is not simply 
and wholly " the theory of practice." Moral theory, for ex- 
ample, is often regarded as an attempt to find a philosophic 
" basis" or foundation for moral activity in something beyond 
that activity itself. Now, then, when the question comes up 
as to the relation of moral theory and moral conduct, the man 
who denies any intrinsic connection is without doubt in pos- 
session. One will hardly have the hardihood to stand and 
assert that until the Platonic, or the Kantian, or the Spen- 
cerian system of philosophy has been " proved," moral activity 
is impossible. Again, moral theory is not seldom conceived 
as, in Mill's phrase, a nautical almanac, or an ethical prescription 
or cook-book, — a collection of " rules" for conduct. When 
this view of moral theory is held, I, for one, shall not say nay 
to the man who states that there is no intrinsic connection 
between theory and practice. The hortatory pulpit and its 
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modern congener and heir-apparent, the editorial page of the 
newspaper, may be left to uphold the idea that precepts are 
the great moral force of the world. But yet it does not go 
assured that there is no intrinsic relation between theory and 
practice. The trouble may be, after all, in an aborted con- 
ception of theory. 

What, then, is moral theory ? It is all one with moral insight, 
and moral insight is the recognition of the relationships in 
hand. This is a very tame and prosaic conception. It makes 
moral insight, and therefore moral theory, consist simply in 
the every-day workings of the same ordinary intelligence that 
measures dry-goods, drives nails, sells wheat, and invents the 
telephone. There is no more halo about the insight that 
determines what I should do in this catastrophe of life when 
the foundations are upheaving and my bent for eternity lies 
waiting to be fixed, than in that which determines whether 
commercial conditions favor heavy or light purchases. There 
is nothing more divine or transcendental in resolving how to 
save my degraded neighbor than in the resolving of a problem in 
algebra, or in the mastery of Mill's theory of induction. It 
may be well to bow with bated breath before every working 
of intelligence, but to baptize moral insight with any peculiar 
sacredness is to find a changeling in our hands, — sentimen- 
talism. 

Moral theory, then, is the analytic perception of the condi- 
tions and relations in hand in a given act, — it is the action in 
idea. It is the construction of the act in thought against its 
outward construction. // is, therefore, the doing, — the act itself, 
in its emerging. So far are we from any divorce of moral 
theory and practice that theory is the ideal act, and conduct is 
the executed insight. This is our thesis. 

It is true a man can walk without a certain kind of knowl- 
edge of the process of locomotion; that he can eat without a 
certain kind of knowledge of foods and of digestive processes.* 
But if this is to prove that conduct is other than an expression 
of " theory," of the conceptions of intelligence, the basis of 
this analogy must be looked after. A man can plough with- 
* See in Mr. Adler's article, vol. i. No. I, pp. 20, 21. 
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out a knowledge of aeronautics, but this hardly proves that 
ploughing comes before a knowledge of how to plough, and 
that the knowledge of how to plough is gleaned from reflect- 
ing upon the various acts of ploughing already performed. 
A man may talk through a telephone without understanding 
the theory of its construction, but it would hardly be a safe 
inference that therefore he could talk through it without 
knowing what he was going to say, much less without know- 
ing how to talk. The child who walks may not " understand 
the mechanism of locomotion," but he had once painfully and 
slowly to form a theory of walking none the less. I should 
hardly know where to find a better example of the dependence 
of conduct upon theory than the toil of learning to interpret and 
connect those signs upon which the mastery of the act of 
locomotion rests. And if Mr. Adler thinks the dependence of 
practice upon theory in locomotion has ceased with adult life, 
the observation of some patient suffering with complete cuta- 
neous anaesthesia will serve to test the hypothesis. What the 
well-worn illustrations of walking without knowledge of the 
theory of locomotion, of reasoning without knowledge of the 
syllogism, etc., prove is that a man may know some things with- 
out knowing others, — others which, in ultimate analysis, are re- 
lated. Where, however, there is anything which deserves the 
name of conduct, there is an idea, a " theory," at least as large 
as the action. Because the theory is narrow in scope it is 
not lacking ; and it is narrow only so far as the corresponding 
act is abstract and partial. The average man can walk with- 
out much theory, because walking is not an act of great con- 
tent. The specialist in locomotor diseases, and the painter 
of men and animals in motion, finds in his larger activity 
a knowledge of the mechanism not out of place. 

And I hope the reader will not miss the point in the illus- 
trations. For any act (as distinct from mere impulse) there 
must be " theory," and the wider the act, the greater its import, 
the more exigent the demand for theory. It is not likely that 
the wheels of moral movement are to be reversed after two 
thousand and more years. It was Socrates who initiated the 
movement, when he said that " an unexamined life is not one 
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to be led by man." Whatever may be the case with savages 
and babes, the beginning of every ethical advance, under 
conditions of civilized existence, must be in a further " ex- 
amination of life." Not even customary morality, that of re- 
spectability and of convention, is freed from dependence upon 
theory; it simply lives off the funded results of some once- 
moving examination of life.* 

Perhaps, however, I shall be told that I amfsomewhat dis- 
ingenuous in identifying an idea of action with moral theory; 
that theory perforce means a reflective and systematic account 
of things, while an idea means simply a mental conception of 
what should be done. I hope there is some such objector, 
for it gives me occasion to say that I think that such a separa- 
tion of theory from idea is at the root of the confusion which 
I am trying to clear up. My claim is precisely that an idea 
of what is to be done and moral theory are identical ; that 
the sole difference between the idea of a child, that he ought 
to learn the multiplication-table, or be kind to his baby-sister, 
and the widest moral theory — the one recognized as theory 
by every one — is simply one of degree of analysis of what 
practice is, and not a difference of kind. Action to the child 
is narrow and partial, and his theory is limited. 

* As Mr. Adler never expressly defines what he means by moral theory, his 
stand-point is, of course, difficult to deal with. But it seems to be taken for 
granted throughout that moral theory is something apart from the practice of 
which it is the theory. We are told of "borrowing from the realm of ideas a 
sufficient reason for accepted rules of action." We are told of motives which 
are different from professed doctrines, and finally of ethical theory as dealing 
with ideas imported from the region of speculation and of science, etc. (pp. 21, 
22). What is this*' rule" of action ? If it is not an idea, a theory, I should like 
to know why it is allowed longer to cumber the earth. The morality of ex- 
ternal command is no morality at all. Again, men indeed profess doctrines 
which do not touch their characters, but neither do the professions touch their in- 
tellects, — i.e., they are not doctrines at all, but dogmas. For a doctrine, a theory, 
is, I -take it, a mode of intellectual activity; a dogma, a burden or load upon 
intellectual activity. To identify moral theory with ideas imported from outside 
imoral practice without any attempt to justify such a conception of theory is, I 
submit, a most startling performance. I should have supposed antecedently that 
theory is theory of practice. Is it not time that, before an attempt is made to 
divorce practice from theory, we should have a little effort to define what is 
meant by theory ? 
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To come to close quarters with what seems to me a radi- 
cally false notion of moral theory, let us take the council of 
pundits, called into being by Mr. Bosanquet. The question 
is regarding the morality of breaking down the responsibility 
of the parent for the sake of a good to the child. Now the 
reason that the answer of these pundits, as recorded by Mr. 
Bosanquet (page 83 of No. 1), is of no special use is not because 
it is theory, but because it is not ethical theory. It seems a 
truism to remark that every theory is of its own subject-matter, 
and must be wholly relevant to its subject-matter. And yet 
this truism is all we need in order to see that the pundits have 
not given a conclusion in terms of moral theory at all. Con- 
duct is absolutely individualized. Abstract action, action 
which is not categorical through and through, is the one last 
contradiction of logic and of life. There is no such thing as 
conduct in general ; conduct is what and where and when and 
how to the last inch. The pundit, then, who begins his sen- 
tence with " If" is engaged in an analysis to reach a conclusion, 
and not with the conclusion as such at all. If he deserves a 
place on the council, he will surely decline to consider an 
abstract case when brought before him. Or, rather, so far as 
he does consider the abstraction, it will be simply for the 
sake of the sure-footedness gained in going on to consider the 
concrete, — to make certain that no important condition has 
missed due regard in the analysis. He will say, Let me 
know your specific case in all its concreteness and we will 
spell it out together, not in order to find some abstract rule 
under which it. may be brought, but in order that we may see 
what this case really is. And the resulting moral " theory" 
is the theory of the case, — a thorough-going analysis of it. 
The need for such analysis is simply that the needed action 
may be truly moral (that is, intelligent practice) ; that it may 
meet all the demands of the relationships involved, instead 
of being one-sided, that is, more or less sentimental. 

What I am getting at, in a word, is that the ordinary idea 
of moral theory shears off the very factors which make it 
-moral theory at all and reduces it to the plane of physical 
theory. Physical science does deal with abstractions, with 
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hypothesis. It says, " If this, then that." It deals with the 
relations of conditions and not with facts, or individuals, at 
all. It says, " I have nothing to do with your concrete fall- 
ing stone, but I can tell you this, that it is a law of falling 
bodies that, etc. You must make your own allowances 
in applying this universal formula to the special case, accord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of the special case." Now, 
the pundit who should allow his final deliverances to go out 
in the form of " If this, then that," (excepting as a way of 
saying " I do not know enough of this concrete case to have 
any theory about it"), would be denying the sole condition of 
moral theory ; he would be mutilating the moral fact, the in- 
dividualized act, till it was a mere bundle of abstractions. 

Shall I be told, then, that there can be no such thing as 
moral theory at all ? That it is impossible to get a theory 
which shall be concrete and individualized as the act is con- 
crete and individualized ? Ah, but my objector, there is such 
a thing. Every man, before he acts, always has such a theory 
unless his act is one of mere impulse. It is true enough that 
he may not exhaust, that he may never exhaust, all the real 
concreteness of the act ; but none the less his idea of the act 
is individualized, as far as it goes ; it may be a smaller indi- 
vidual than the real act, but this does not make it an abstract 
universal. What he sees, in a word, is this act, although the 
" this" he sees may not be the true complete " this." 

What we come to is : Moral theory cannot exist in a 
book. It is, I believe, a popular superstition to identify science 
with a lot of formulae and statements in a book. I have my 
doubts whether even the physical sciences exist as a lot of 
general statements held apart from facts ; I suspect that our 
physical sciences have their existence only in our neutral atti- 
tude toward the world of fact, that they get real existence only 
as they become part and parcel of the meaning of the world 
that we daily perceive. But I am very certain that moral 
science is not a collection of abstract laws, and that it is 
only in the mind of an agent as an agent. It is his percep- 
tion of the acts that need doing,— that is, his perception of 
the existing world of practice in all its concrete relationships. 
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In last analysis, then, the value of our council of pundits 
will depend upon this : not whether theory helps practice, 
but whether the council is capable of the kind of theory de- 
manded. Moral theory, so far as it can exist outside of the 
particular agent concerned with a special act, exists in the 
mind of him who can reproduce the condition of that agent. 
Just because moral practice is so individual or concrete, you 
can theorize for another only as you " put yourself in his place." 
Browning's " Martin Relph" or " Clive" is then the model 
for our band of pundits rather than Kant's " Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason."* Put in logical terms, the question is whether 
our judges can use, in their judgments, the "category" of 
self, or only that of abstract law. 

"This is all aside from the point," I think I shall hear. 
The question is not whether theory must be back of action, 
but whether a given theory of ethics, the Kantian, the Hed- 
onistic, the Hegelian, must be behind it. Well, if this is the 
point, I would it were clearly stated. It is a dangerous pro- 
cedure which concludes that because moral practice can 
occur without this or that ethical analysis, therefore there is 
no intrinsic and absolutely indispensable connection of theory 
and conduct. 

But let us take the point so raised. What shall we say of 
the relation of an ethical " system," that of Mill or Spencer, 
to moral conduct ? Or, adopting the phraseology of Mr. 
Bosanquet, let us admit that so far we have been speaking of 
" moral ideas," and now go on to raise the question of the 
value of " ideas about morality" for action. 

I must revert again to the position already taken. Moral 
conduct is precisely that which realizes an idea, a conception. 
The breadth of action (so far as moral value is concerned 
and not historical outcome) is measured by the insight of 
the agent. What are the conditions which require action, 
and what is the action which they demand ? Just so far as 
this question is raised and answered, action is moral and not 
merely instinctive, or sentimental. This is evidently a work 

* You meet persons who want to argue about such a poem. They are parallel 
with those who reduce moral theory to a lot of ifs and ans. 
Vol. I. — No. 2 13 
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of analysis. Like every analysis, it requires that the one 
making it be in possession of certain working tools. I can- 
not resolve this practical situation which faces me by merely 
looking at it. I must attack it with such instruments of 
analysis as I have at hand. What we call moral rules are pre- 
cisely such tools of analysis. " I ought not to lie." Very well, 
then, would doing so and so be telling the truth ? What is 
telling the truth in this instance ? "I should do as I would 
be done by." Very well ; what would I have done to me in 
this case ? that is to say, what are the personal relations 
involved here ? Some, who would be the first to repudiate 
the practical consequences in the way of casuistry logically 
involved, entertain the idea that a moral law is a command : 
that it actually tells us what we should or should not do ! 
The Golden Rule gives me absolutely no knowledge, of itself, 
of what I should do. The question of what in this case I 
should do in order to do as I would be done by has still to 
be resolved, though the Golden Rule be a thousand times my 
maxim. The rule is a counsel of perfection ; it is a warning 
that in my analysis of the moral situation (that is, of the con- 
ditions of practice) I be impartial as to the effects on me and 
thee. Or, it is the statement of a principle, — the principle of 
individuality, that the activity of every man concerned has an 
equal claim for consideration; that though I be a great 
Pharisee or the high-priest himself, I am bound to consider 
the welfare of that miserable sinner of a publican as I would 
my own. About the specific act to be done it tells, I repeat, 
not a jot. But it is a most marvellous tool of analysis ; it 
helps me hew straight and fine in clearing out this jungle of 
relations of practice. 

What this rule is, that every rule is which has any use at 
all. This is the grain of truth in Mill's idea of a nautical 
almanac. The almanac, after all, does not tell the sailor where 
he is nor how to navigate. It is an aid in his analysis of the 
required conditions of right navigation. In the supreme art 
of life the tools must be less mechanical ; more depends upon 
the skill of the artist in their manipulation, but they are none 
the less useful. Our mastery of a required case of action 
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would be slow and wavering if we had to forge anew our 
weapons of attack in each instance. The temptation to fall 
back on the impulse or accident of the moment would be well- 
nigh irresistible. And so it is well we have our rules at hand, 
but well only if we have them for use. 

What is the connection of this, however, with special philo- 
sophic systems ? Just this : the rule as a tool of analysis is 
an idea. The Golden Rule is, as suggested, the idea of the 
value of individuality ; the rule of truthfulness is the idea of 
the transparence of media in all human exchanges, etc. A 
philosophic theory of ethics is a similar idea, but one of 
deeper grasp, and therefore wider hold. Jt bears much the 
same relation to the particular rule as this to the special case. 
It is a tool for the analysis of its meaning, and thereby a tool 
for giving it greater affect. It is hardly necessary, I suppose, 
to profess the deepest respect for the Golden Rule, but this is 
not inconsistent with recognizing that if it were not held open 
to reflective criticism, to analysis of meaning and bearing, it 
would surely degenerate into a mere external command. 
That it, or any other rule, may be a workable tool, that it may 
really give aid in a specific case, it must have life and spirit. 
What can give it the life and spirit necessary to make it other 
than a cramped and cramping petrification except the con- 
tinued free play of intelligence upon it ? 

The Golden Rule itself, in other words, except as an idea 
among ideas, would speedily become either an external com- 
mand, a merely speculative abstraction (an ideal with a big I, 
and no r for reality at all), or that deadest of all dead things, 
a preacher's mere exhortation. What would this particular 
rule have amounted to practically if there had not been ideas 
back of it, which vivified it by taking it out of its isolation, 
and by making it one element in a vast picture of the world, — 
the Pauline idea, for example, of a divine spirit incarnate in 
all mankind, and the Stoic idea of a republic of humanity ? 
And if the Golderi Rule now seems to stand and do its work 
by itself, it is because these other larger ideas, and such as 
they, have so realized themselves ; have died as mere ideas, 
and been buried in the common consciousness of men, now 
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arising thence as in effect a normal part of the outlook upon 
life. They have become so integrated with the content of the 
Golden Rule that the latter itself has become a vast idea, or 
working tool, of practice. 

Now it will be found, upon examination, that every philo- 
sophic theory of ethics performs in its degree this same 
service. It serves, at its time, to preserve the minor rule, the 
instrument of the ordinary man, from fossilizing. Let rules 
be conceived as formal prescripts of some outside law-giver, 
human or divine, and utilitarianism responds with its new 
criticism, — its insistence upon their relation to human welfare. 
Let rules slip away into sickly sentimentalism, or harden into 
rude militarism, and a Kant responds with his equal asser- 
tion of law and freedom.* And in time these ideas filter into 
the average consciousness, and their truth becomes, wholly 
unawares to the average consciousness, a part of the ordi- 
nary insight into life, — a part of the meaning of the world of 
practice in which we live. Life looks different to-day to the 
man to whom Bentham and Kant are not even names, because 
of the formulae of the greatest good, the autonomy of will, 
and the categorical imperative. In conclusion, it is a piece of 
scholasticism to suppose that a moral rule has its own self- 
defining and self-applying content. What truth-telling, what 
honesty, what patience, what self-respect are change with every 
change of intelligence, with every added insight into the rela- 
tions of men and things. It is only the breath of intelligence 
blowing through such rules that keeps them from the putre- 
faction which awaits all barren idealities. 

There is and can be, then, no rigid line between "ideas 
about morals" (if only they be really ideas, — movements of 
intelligence) and " moral ideas." The former are the latter in 
the making. It is only as our moral ideas, our conceptions 
of this and that thing which needs doing, are reinforced and 
reconstructed by larger inquiries into the reality of human 
relationships that they are preserved. And it is only as our 

* I hope I shall not be understood as endeavoring to account for the genesis 
of these ethical systems. I am simply illustrating the part they may play in 
keeping alive and active moral " rules." 
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ideas about morals realize themselves, only as they become 
part of the working behavior of the mind towards its concrete 
duties, that they are other than curiosities for the collector 
of the bric-a-brac of thought. That they are Other, that the 
history of ethical thought is a record of profound interest to 
him who has the eyes to read, is because this history is a his- 
tory of enlarging action ; because moral theories are man's first 
reconstruction of the moral world into a larger and freer one. 
And while it lies somewhat beyond my topic, I cannot 
refrain from saying that no undertaking is more tedious, 
because more fruitless, thah the attempt to pump up moral 
motive forces. Set as low an estimate as we please upon the 
place of knowledge in action, and as high a value as we can 
upon the emotions, how are we to get the interest, the emo- 
tion ? People are somewhat tired of hearing, " You ought to 
do thus and so ;" they are somewhat tired of hearing, " If 
you would only do this and somebody else would do that, 
and so on, how much better everything would be." This 
condition of fatigue may be due to the depravity of human 
nature ; but I think it is rather due to its goodness ; human 
nature refuses to be moved except in the one truly human 
way, — through intelligence. Get the fresher, more open out- 
look, the refined and clarified intelligence, and the emotions 
will take care of themselves. They are there, and all they 
need is freeing. And it is, in power and not in word, the 
truth that makes free. Besides intelligence, I see but two 
means of moral emergence : that of hortatory preaching and 
that of some scheme as panacea. And both of these, it 
seems to me, are but attempts to replace intelligence by 
argument. And what, after all, is argument but halved — 
or quartered — intelligence ?* 

* As Mr. Adler discusses the relations of theory and practice, not per se, but 
in connection with the wisdom of founding an ethical society upon a philo- 
sophic system, I may avoid misunderstanding if I say that I am not discussing 
the latter question even by implication. It is one thing to believe that moral 
theory is in so chaotic and fractional a state that consciously to build an organ- 
ization upon some one part of it would lead to formalism and inefficiency. It 
is surely another to hold that moral practice and moral theory have no essential 
and intrinsic unity. 
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But I have another and perhaps a larger wave to face. 
What is the relation of knowledge, of theory, to that Ought 
which seems to be the very essence of moral conduct ? This 
is the question raised by Mr. Salter, and, as I understand 
him, he contends that no amount of science, of knowledge, 
can establish obligation, either in general or in a particular 
case. For science is of the " is," duty of the " ought," and 
the ought is separate from the is. 

I hardly know where to begin in dealing with this con- 
ception. It opens immense fields of philosophy, both his- 
torically (compare, for instance, the movement of German 
ethics from Kant to Hegel) and theoretically. Besides, I seem 
to find two minds in Mr. Salter, with one of which I am in 
most hearty agreement. After contrasting in the blankest 
manner the world of fact and of morals, he goes on to sug- 
gest that moral forces are not only rightfully supreme over 
the actual forces in the world at any time, but " are so inter- 
woven with the order of things that nothing out of harmony 
with them can long stand" (p. 117). This would imply that 
moral forces are, and that they do not exist nobody knows 
where outside the actual world, but are themselves supremely 
actual. With this view I find myself, as I remarked, in large 
sympathy ; but (aside from the fact that I can see no way of 
reconciling it with Mr. Salter's other mind) it needs much 
analysis. If this view means that "justice" and " love" (the 
moral forces specified by Mr. Salter) are something in them- 
selves, a superfine addendum to the rest of things, or a sort. 
of tempering of the otherwise hard physical forces, I can 
only confess my incapacity to frame any corresponding con- 
ception. If it means that "justice" and " love" are not some- 
thing in themselves which somehow rule over and sanctify 
the rest of reality, — morally lawless and unsanctified in itself, 
— but are the actual forces of reality, taken at a certain 
angle and scope of working„it conveys intelligibly to me. 

But limiting the question as best I can, I should say (first) 
that the " ought" always rises from and falls back into the 
" is," and (secondly) that the " ought" is itself an " is," — the 
" is" of action. 
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The "ought" is never its own justification. We ought to 
do so and so simply because of the existing practical situa- 
tion ; because of the relationships in which we find ourselves. 
We may, by an abstraction, which is justifiable enough as a 
means of analysis, distinguish between what is and what 
should be; but this is far from meaning that there is any 
such separation in reality. Let us take, then, a specific case : 
Here is a street-car conductor, and the question is whether 
he should (ought to) join in a strike which his Union has de- 
clared. I do not intend to make and resolve some hypothet- 
ical case, but simply, in order to get out of that undoubtedly 
adorable, yet somewhat vague, realm to which we so natu- 
rally incline when we discuss obligation, call up the kind of 
fact which constitutes obligation. The man thinks of his 
special work, with its hardships, indeed, and yet a work, an 
activity, and thus a form of freedom or satisfaction ; he thinks 
of his wage, of what it buys ; of his needs, his clothing, his 
food, his beer and pipe. He thinks of his family, and of his 
relations to them ; his need of protecting and helping them 
on ; his children, that he would educate, and give an evener 
start in the world than he had himself ; he thinks of the fami- 
lies of his fellows ; of the need that they should live decently and 
advance somewhat ; he thinks of his bonds to his Union ; he 
calls up the way in which the families of the corporation 
which employs him live ; he tries to realize the actual state of 
business, and imagines a possible failure and its consequences, 
and so on. Now where in this case do we get beyond con- 
crete facts, and what is the "ought" but the outcome of these 
facts, varying as the facts vary, and expressing simply and 
only the situation which the facts form, so far as our man has 
the intelligence to get at it ? And how does this case differ 
from any case of moral action ? 

What has become of moral rules and laws in this case ? I 
cannot go over the ground already gone over (pp. 193, 194 of 
this article), but I must repeat that a man's duty is never to 
obey certain rules ; his duty is always to respond to the na- 
ture of the actual demands which he finds made upon him, — 
demands which do-not proceed from abstract rules, nor from 
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ideals, however awe-inspiring and exalted, but from the con- 
crete relations to men and things in which he finds himself. 
The rule, at worst and at best, is but an aid towards discrimi- 
nating what the nature of these relations and demands is. 
It may be true, as Mr. Salter says, that the Golden Rule 
does not indicate anything that happens ; in the same sense, 
however, it is true that the law of gravitation does not indicate 
anything that is. Both laws, as mere laws, are abstractions or 
hypotheses ; and to keep them abstractions, to keep them away 
from the facts, is to keep them from indicating, or pointing to, 
anything. Taken in any full meaning, the law of gravitation in- 
dicates an order of physical fact in which matter behaves thus 
and so ; the Golden Rule indicates an order of social fact, in 
which it is true that persons act thus and so, and not simply 
desirable that they should act thus and so. The Golden Rule 
has no more meaning apart from the real constitution of a 
social order than the law of gravitation has apart from the 
real constitution of matter and force. 

In a word, a man has not to do Justice and Love and 
Truth; he has to do justly and truly and lovingly. And this 
means that he has to respond to the actual relations in which 
he finds himself. To do truly is to regard the whole situa- 
tion as far as one sees it, and to see it as far as one can ; to do 
justly is to give a fit and impartial regard to each member 
of this situation, according to its place in the system; to 
do lovingly is to make the whole situation one's own, not 
dividing into parts of which one is a warm meum and the 
other a cold tuum. 

The correctness of the exact definitions given is a matter, 
of course, of no importance. The point is that all defini- 
tions given must be given in the same terms, — terms, that is, 
not of mere " oughts," but of concrete ways of acting in 
reference to a situation, not unearthly, but of facts. Let, for 
example, our conductor be .fixed upon justice. Now, just so 
far as he is able to resolve "justice" into specific relations 
between men and men, so far he will have a definite end in 
view, and such emotions as are aroused within him will simply 
quicken him in his effort to realize these relations. But just so 
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far as he cannot translate "justice" into such actual relations, 
so far it becomes a sentiment, — it is justice in general, at large. 
And this sentiment is almost sure to turn into a bitterness 
of feeling which leads astray, — to a blind feeling that things 
should be overturned because they are not what they should be. 

And every duty, every ought, so far as it is not the out- 
come of analysis of the situation demanding action, must 
come to some such mere feeling. The logical consequences 
of the separation of the " ought" from the " is" is worship- 
ping blind impulses, labelled love of justice, of truth, of 
humanity. Its final term is the apotheosis of sentiment, of 
the pious sigh, " Oh, would that things were otherwise !" If 
the " ought" escapes this mire, it is only to run upon a rock, 
— the bare, brute fact of " oughtness" with no essential mean- 
ing. It stiffens into a rigid external must, imposed no one 
knows why or how. The attempt to keep the " ought" un- 
rationalized undoubtedly springs from a desire to keep it pure ; 
to free it from dependence upon some ulterior reason, in 
the sense of a reason behind the act itself. But to deny that 
the moral act, the " ought," has a meaning behind the act 
itself is not incompatible with recognizing that the " ought" 
itself has a reason, that it is a perfect nest of meanings. To 
evacuate the "ought" of this intrinsic rationale is to drive 
out all moral quality and render it the compulsion of a supe- 
rior force. It is only because the " ought" rests upon and 
expresses the "is" that it is something more than vague, 
ill-directed sentiment or rigid external command. 

If the " ought" and the " is" are so close to each other, 
where is the relative distinction ? Here : the " ought" is the 
" is" of action. There seems to be an opinion that obligation, 
the "oughtness," is something superadded to the analysis of 
the act itself; that we may have examined never so thor- 
oughly the content of a proposed act, of some suggested end, 
without the idea of obligation ever presenting itself, the result 
being some intellectual judgment regarding bare fact. Some 
machinery, the exact nature of which I have never found 
stated, is then called in to clap on the " ought," and thus give 
a moral aspect to a hitherto coldly intellectual matter. 
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The creaking, lumbering Deus ex machina which in nick of 
time projects its proper entity upon the stage of human knowl- 
edge has, however, so often been replaced by the smooth, 
swift workings of a single intelligence, that we may gather 
courage for the hope that the " ought" too is from intelligence 
rather than a somewhat let down from supernal flies or sprung 
from an unearthly trap. 

It must be remembered that the material of judgment here 
is practical, not theoretical. The question is not concerning 
the given state of things, but concerning an end to be adopted ; 
or, rather, it is concerning the bare actual fact only so far as 
that points to some active outcome, to some end. The differ- 
ence between a practical and a theoretical consciousness "is that 
the former is consciousness of something to be done. And this 
consciousness of something to be done is the consciousness 
of duty. Suppose, once more, our conductor. He has thought 
out, as best he may, the existing situation, and has come to 
the conclusion that the only act which meets the situation, as 
he understands it, is to join the strike. Now, does he require 
some new power of mind to bring in the " ought," and to tell 
him that this is the act that should be done ? The very ques- 
tion he has been considering is a question of action, of practice ; 
what is the especial line of conduct to be followed here ? The 
outcome of his reflections has been just: This step is the 
one to be taken. The difference between saying, " This act is 
the one to be done, this act will meet the situation," and say- 
ing, " The act oughtto be done," is merely verbal. The analysis 
of action is from the first an analysis of what is to be done ; 
how, then, should it come out excepting with a " this should 
be done" ? Just as the consciousness.of truth is not adventitious 
to a judgment of fact but constitutes its content, so the con- 
sciousness of obligation is not an annex to the judgment of 
action. Any being who is capable of acting from ideas — that 
is, whose conduct is the attempted realization of proposed 
ends — must conceive of these ends in terms of something to 
be done — of obligation. And that is what is meant by say- 
ing not only that the " ought" rests upon and expresses the 
" is," but that it is itself the " is" of action. What we ordi- 
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narily call an " is" is simply the " is" of fact at rest. If action, 
or the following out of ideas, is not a fact, with just the same 
claims to be considered a part of the real world as a stick or 
a stone, a planet, or an earthworm, then, and then only, have 
Mr. Salter's remarks about the separation of the " is" and the 
" ought," the unverifiableness of moral ideas, the attractiveness 
and authority of moral ideas apart from facts, and the existence 
of a domain beyond science, any shred of meaning. 

Imagine a scene of ceaseless movement ; needs, relations, 
institutions ever moving on. In the midst of this scene ap- 
pears an intelligence who identifies himself with the wonderful 
spectacle of action. He finds that its law is his law, because 
he is only as a member sharing in its needs, constituted by its 
relations and formed by its institutions. This intelligence 
would know this scene that he may know himself. He puts 
forth his grasp, his Begriff, and arrests the movement. Taking 
the movement at a certain point and holding it there, intelli- 
gence cuts a cross-section through it to see what it is like. 
It has now mastered the situation, the case " is" thus and so. 
Then intelligence removes its brake, its abstracting hold, and 
the scene moves on. That to which intelligence sees it moving 
is the " ought to be." The " ought to be" is the larger and 
fuller activity into which it is the destiny and glory of the 
present fact to pass. 

This, then, is the relation of moral theory and practice. 
Theory is the cross-section of the given state of action in 
order to know the conduct that should be ; practice is the 
realization of the idea thus gained : it is theory in action. 

John Dewey. 



